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PLATO, LUCRETIUS, AND EPICURUS 
By Paul Shorey 

DID Lucretius read Plato? Having a few hitherto unnoticed 
coincidences to cite, I propose to reopen the trifling question 
not with the expectation of proving anything in a matter hardly admit- 
ting of demonstration, but for the light which the discussion itself may 
throw on some points of the Epicurean tradition, and because the most 
poetic of philosophers and the most philosophic of poets present a 
parallel and an antithesis that justifies this coupling of their names. 
But we must first consider the possibility that Lucretius knew Plato 
only through Epicurus. What Lucretius may have found in the thirty- 
two books of the vtpl <f>vcriij><t it is impossible to say. But with the aid 
of Usener's Epicurea, the two treatises of Plutarch, and the tenth book 
of Diogenes Laertius, it is easy to enumerate the chief ascertainable 
points of contact between Epicurus and Plato. To begin with, Plato's 
polemic against the predecessors of Epicurus contains a full and lucid 
statement of the most distinctive doctrines of the school. Nothing is 
wanting to the exposition of the fundamental dogmas of materialism in 
the Theattetus, Sophist, and Laws. The psychology of relativity and 
the dependence of all subjective ideas on sense-begetting modes of 
motion are clearly set forth in the Philebus and Thcaetetus} The 
'hedonistic calculus' has never been more uncompromisingly formulated 
than in the Protagoras? and passages in the Republic, Gorgias, and 
Theaetetus anticipate all that Epicurus had to teach of the social com- 
pact and the derivative and conventional character of political justice.* 

1 Cf. especially Diog. L. 10, 68-69, ar 'd Sextus Empiricus Mathem. 7, 209, with 
Theacttt. 152-154, 156-157, a.;d Philtl>m 38-39. 

* Cf. Prolog. 356 with Diog. L. 10, 141 (Usener) ovitfUa i/lovi) xa$' iavrb xaxir, 
etc., and 10, 129 d\X' 1<ttiv art iroXXdj ijSorbj vrtpfialyofu*, Star rt\tto* ijpuy t4 
ivaxtpit i* toOtui* eirirrai, etc. 

3 This might have been taken for granted were it not so olten'overlooked. Thus 
Mr. Guyau, La Morale d'Pipicure. p. 146, observes: "Ce furent Epicure dans 
l'antiquite et Hobbes dans les temps niodernes, qui resolurent les premiers la ques- 
tion dans le sens utilitaire, en invoquant comme fin de la societe I'interet de chacun 
de ses membres, et comme moyen d'organisation le consentement mutuel." He 
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And in the present state of the evidence Plato must be treated as the 
scientific author of these ideas. Men may have said before Plato that 
pleasure is the chief good, that matter is the only real, that all knowledge 
is relevant to the percipient, and that justice is the advantage of the 
stronger. But the scientific formulation of these ebullitions of cynicism 
and scepticism into a systematic doctrine belongs to him, and it is labor 
lost to try to reconstruct his sources in the Sophists with the aid of 
hints from Euripides and the parallels in later writers. 1 If we waive this 
larger aspect of the question, the explicit allusions of Epicurus to Plato 
are few. Epicurus we are told felt a marvellous scorn for his teacher, 
the Platonist Pamphilus,* and there are traces of gibes at Plato's char- 
acter* and hostile allusions to 'scholarship,'' 1 supersubtle refinements of 
style, and the Socratic irony.' The Epicurean 'Ec/m^o? wrote a special 
treatise irpoe IIXoTwra, Colotes ridiculed the myth of Er, the son of 
Armenios, and Philodemus attacked the doctrine of the moral influence 
of music. The Timaeus would be especially repugnant to Epicureans, 
and we catch an echo of the polemics directed against it in the words 
of Cicero's Velleius.' The letter to Herodotus contains what seems to 



forgets that the theory of the social compact as summed up by Epicurus, D. L. 10, 
■ 50, tA tjj» tpietut iluuor fori ovufioXov toO oviuplpoyros eft r& /if) /SXrfirTcty dXXi}- 
Xwt ut)it ftkirrtrtai, is clea.ly set forth in Republic 358 E-359; and Epicurus' 
further inference that the right of the stronger is the only justice that exists among 
animals and tribes that entered into no such compact is distinctly implied in Prolog. 
32* B and Gorg . 483 D. 

1 I refer to the use which Duemmler, in his interesting Prolegomena to Plato's 
Republic, makes of Blass Je Antiphonte Sophisla Iamblichi Auctore. These so-called 
fragments of Antiphon contain nothing that is not found in Plato, with, whom 
Iamblichus was familiar, and it is merely reasoning in a circle to reconstruct Antiphon 
out of Iamblichus' text, and then treat him as the common source of Iamblichus and 
Plato. 

* Cicero Dt Nat. Deor. 1 , 26. 

* Diog. L. 10, 8 AioriwoxiXciKaf. 

4 T&x a M '"^ '•* T %* v Pt* T0 ** r 'Pl nXdVuni . . . Ivtridmar says Sextus Math. 
I, I. 

* Diog. L. 10, 13, Cicero Brutus 8$, 292. 

* De Nat. Deor. I, 8, 18, Hon futtilis commenticiasoue sententias, non opificem 
aedificatoremque mundi Platonis de Timaeo deum. For further traces of polemic 
against the Timaeus cf. Proclus in Plat. Tim. p. 80, apud Usener, Epicurea, p. 257, 
and frgt. 6 of the 28th book *■«/>! <piotw, Gompen, Zeitschrift f. Oesterreich. Gymn. 
Vol. XVIII, p. 212 apud Munro; Usener, p. 128. 
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be a direct attack on Plato's theory of vision. 1 There is a characteristic 
sneer at the idea of good in the words reported by Plutarch, Non posse 
suaviter vivi, 7, p. 1091B: xal avrrj <pv(m iyaSov ay r« 6p6S>s in- 
paXKrj . . . Kax fuj Ktvwc irtpnrarrj trtpl ayaBov $pv\iu>v. The 37th Kvpta 
Sofa reads like a direct reply to Plato's condemnation of those who 
make immutable justice depend on legislative enactment. 1 Epicurus' 
protest against the attempt to explain the simple idea of time by auy 
substitution of other terms may be a covert polemic against Plato's 
'moving image of eternity." Olympiodorus reports what seems an 
attack on the Philebus in the words 'EnUovpos ovk ourat' fuywa&u 
Xvttijv riSovr}, /1178c yap aya&u to icaicoV. And the statement reported 
by Philodemus that jroktrucq is not a science or art is a flat contradic- 
tion of a distinctive Platonic doctrine. 

The possible positive indebtedness of the Epicurean psychology and 
ethics to Plato has already been indicated in general terms, and there 
is no space to work out the details.' One interesting verbal coincidence 
may be noted — the use of the term aOpourna for body, viewed not 
merely as a material aggregate of atoms, but as a metaphysical complex 
of qualities.' These instances hardly create a presumption that any 

1 Diog. L. 10, 49 ovSi Jii rirur axrlvuv ij otuv Ji) xort jxvpAruy iip' rjuuiy rpbt 
ItiTva. rapayivopiyuy, etc. Cf. Tinnitus, 45 C, t6 tijj tycut ptvpa, rbr Iktixto*, 
etc. 

' Cf. the words oi&iy rjrToy intiyoy Thy xp6*or 9" J'taw fott pi) ownus ttnus 
iavrois vvyrapdTTovfftf 4XA' tit tA rpdypura p\i"rowir with Plato Theaeltl. 177D, 
a &y Si/rat ir6X<t Sinatra ovrp, tovto nal Ivti iUaia rp Stuiyj), luaxtp &r Kitrrax. 

1 Cf . Diog. L. 10, 72, with Tim. 37 D. 

' Cf. further the distinction between necessary and unnecessary desires, Diog. L. 
10, 127, 148-149, Republic 558 DEj the insistence that pleasure is inseparable from 
virtue Diog. L. 10, 132, 140, Laws 734 A B; rpiXr^'u as a precondition of any 
enquiry oiK 4k if-ip-faa/iey ri frfrovfuyoy, el /»ij rpiirtpoy {ypiintiptr aM, Diog. L. 
10, 33, cf. Afeno 80 E seq.; the use made of the Empedoclean iroppoal in the theory 
of sensation, Diog. L. 10, 53, Mtno 76 D, Timaeus 67 Cj the Democritean >oXi)rij 
PhaeJo 84 A, Diog. L. 10, 37, 83. The moral interpretation of pt-./Sety iavrtf Corg. 
522 C, Diog. L. 10, 35. 

* Cf. Sextus Empiricus Math. 10, 257, Diog. L. 10, 63, 142. Plato, Thtatttt. 
157 B i} Sii iBpolffnart iySpwrir rt rWeyrat xal XiA>v, etc. Campbell thinks the 
* whole ' here is rather an aggregate of individuals in a class idea than of attributes 
in a thing. But that the latter is meant appears from the passages cited above as 
well as from Sextus 9, 339 and Alcinous tUrayayi 4, a chapter in which the 
psychology of the Theatlelus is closely followed. Alcinous distinguishes (1) X«v«4rip 
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allusions to Plato detected in Lucretius came by way of Epicurus. The 
more obvious parallels are cited by Munro. 1 Woltjer (Lucretii Philo- 
sophia cum fontibus comparata) finds only one point of contact. The 
dysteleology of the fine passage 5, 110-235 is directed, he thinks, 
primarily not against the Stoic thesis /xijSiv tlv<u lytCKiftov t«j> «oo>^>, 
but against the optimistic teleology of Plato's Timaeus. But in view of 
the evidence of Epicurean polemic against that work he finally con- 
cludes that Lucretius is here merely following his master. Such being 
the state of the question, students of Plato and Lucretius may be inter- 
ested in the following parallels whether they demonstrate anything or not. 

The Timaeus from its theme takes the first place in any comparison 
of Plato and Lucretius. The most noteworthy parallel is that between 
2'im. 50 E and Lucret. 2, 845. Plato illustrates the thought that the 
recipient of all forms and qualities must itself be formless by the follow- 
ing image : &0 Kal TOLVTWV CKTOS Cl'SulC CIKU ^>CW TO TO, TO.VTO. ck8c£o- 
(itvov iv a.vTw yivTq, Ka.6a.wtp irtpl ra dXet'/i/iaTa oiroVa ivuiZtj, Tf^vj 
(irj)(a.v!!)VT<u irpuiTov tout* ovro vrap)(Ov, iroiovcrii' o ti /laXiora aiaBrj ra 
oc£o/xcva vypa rat otr/ia? ktA. Nothing better exhibits the fertility of 
Plato's suggestions than the (act that, while Aristotle took from this 
passage the hint for his argument that the pure reason which knows all 
things must be free from admixture, 2 Lucretius borrows the image to 
enforce the doctrine that the atoms as bearers of all secondary qualities 
are themselves without any sensuous determinations. 2, 847 : 

Sicut amaracini blandum stactaeque liquorem \et nardi florem, nectar 
qui naribus halat, \ cum facere instituas, cum primis quaeicre par est, | 
quoad licet ac possis reperire inolentis olivi\ natu ram, nulla m quae tnittat 
natibus auram, | quarn mini me ut possii mixtos in corpore odores | concoc- 
tosque suo contractans perdere viro, \propter eandem rem debent primor- 
dia rerum | non adhibere suum gignundis rebus odorem, etc. 

(t) t4 Xcvjc&r (3) perk Si ravra rb' &0potepa otov rup. The lexicons, especially 
L. and S., are all astray. Cf. further Usener, p. 196. 

1 2, 79 vitii i lampada with Laws 776 B; 3, 873 sincerum sonere with Theaettt. 
179D; the hypocoristic lover 4, 1 160 with Republic 474 D, a frequent motif of 
comedy; the dissipation of the soul like smoke or vapor, 3, 456 with Phaedo 70; 
the comparison of our fear of death to the terrors of children in the dark, 2, 55, 
Phaedo 77 E; the use of arliculat 4, 551 with that of SntpOpuffaro prolag. 322 A; 
the social compact 5, 1020 with Republic 358-359. 

* Dt an. 429a, 20. 
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Other resemblances are more easily felt than described. Plato's 
theory of matter is, as Windelband observes, essentially atomic and 
Democritean, despite the half serious Pythagoreanizing mathematical 
form in which it is disguised. And, while there is no express coinci- 
dence, there is a broad general likeness in the language used by Plato 
and Lucretius in describing the relations that obtain between the shapes 
of the elemental particles and the sensations which they cause. 1 

We may note further: (1) The emphasis laid upon the idea of 
cause at the outset though for opposite ends. 1 (2) The distinction 
between permanent and transitory being and the protest, though with 
different application, against confounding the two by the double mean- 
ing of the verb to be.* (3) The common background of chaos derived 
from Hesiod and the Pre-Socratics. 4 For aesthetic reasons and to 
save the eternity of the existing order of the world Plato entirely 
absorbs this chaos into the cosmos. 6 But in Polit. 273 D he seems to 
recognize it as still subsisting outside of the world, and he agrees with 
Lucretius in a certain large way of speaking of the wholeness and com- 



1 Cf. on the one hand Tim. 58 B, tA cpxKpa tit tA rir pryAXwf Siiictm (vtw 
$et — 58 D tA ftiv oOv Oypbv Sta tA furix° v tjyai rCtv ytv&v tup vSaros tea cpsxpi. 
avuriav Ivrwv KivTjTticdv, etc., — 59 ^ T £ M ftcya\a tvrbs airrov &ta\dmiara ^x ei " 
KOxxpirrtpoy (cf. Lucret. I, 364-367) — 61 D j *<>P ttpiibr Xtyo/ur . . . ttjf tii.Kpt- 
ffi* Kal To^ijF airrov . . . /n-oijfl/pm — 62 A KipimTtfavoa — 65 C Qalrrrai H Kal 
roura, waTep otv Kal tA roXXA, Sia cvyKplatwv re rivwv Kal iiaKplfftwv ylyncBat 
. . . Tpax&TT)al t« tea! \eUm\9iv — 65 D l-vriy(i tA tpXtfita Kal aTo£r)patvei, etc. — 
AmrrixA rat tSf tA ntpl rijv yXwrray droirXtfiwiTa (cf. Lucret. 4, 249 pertcrge!) — 
67 C S^« iip-ncrpa pbfua txoveav rpit alaO-qcriv — 67 E tu>y itpdahn&v tA« tttiiiovt 
pitf otuSovaav koI TJKovoay, etc. And on the other hand Lucret. 2, 385 sqq. tiieles- 
tern fulminis igrnm \suptitem magis t parvis constare figuris, etc. — 394- h.iniatis 
inter se per que plica tis — 40 1 pertorquent or a sapor e — 406 vias resciridere nostris 
tensibus — 420 qui compunguiit aciem, etc. — 432 dentata compungcrc sensus— 460, 
469-70, 3; 185-195,-4, 249, 277 el quasi perlerget pupillas — 344, 620, 625-7, 
650-605, 660 contractabiliter {aulas intrare palati — 716 pupillas inlerfoJiunt, etc. 

* Tim. 28 A, Lucret. I, 150 sqq. 

' Tim. 27 D, Lucret. 1, 215 sqq., Tim. 38 B ri rt yeyoyit ttyat ytyoytt, etc., 
Lucret. I, 464 telloque subaetas\ Troiugenas gentes cum dicunt esse videndumst\ne 
forte haec per se eogant nos esse fateri. But whereas Lucretius, I, 478, regards res 
gestae as less real than bodies, Plato, Cratyl. 386 E holds that in rt cIAoi rwy tvruy 
tlaly al rpa&s, and censures materialists for not recognizing this, Theattet. 155 E. 

4 Tim. 30 A, 53 A, Lucret. 5, 435. 

» Tim. 33 AC. 
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pleteness of the All. 1 (4) Both describe in similar terms the disinte- 
gration ultimately effected in every organic or cosmic aggregate by the 
unceasing impingement of external forces, 1 and the continual influx and 
efflux that mark the growth and decay of the animal body.' (5) Acer- 
tain periphrastic elaboration of phrase, sometimes merely a conventional 
poetic diction, sometimes used especially of processes and ingenious 
mechanisms of nature. 4 (6) Lastly, Plato anticipates Lucretius in the 
correct account of the images presented by laterally concave mirrors 5 
and in the fancy that the sun and moon taught mankind mathematics.' 
But transcending all coincidences of detail is the spiritual affinity of 
imaginative insight and poetic temper that has associated these exposi- 
tions of antithetic philosophies in the enthusiastic admiration of ages 
which, like the Renascence and our own time, are repelled by the life- 
less pedantry of Aristotle and the Stoics. The Timaeus and the De 
Reriiin Natura were both composed under the immediate inspiration of 
the I're-Socratic poet-philosophers. They are 'Hymns of the Universe' 
rather than dry inventories of phaenomena. Guided by a few great 
thoughts, their majestic rhetoric sweeps across the entire field of knowl- 
edge from the origins of the world to the diseases of the human body. 
Both approach the investigation of nature in a spirit of glad wonder 
and awe. Both thrill with a sense of the beauty of the cosmos, the 
glory of the sum of things, that reflects itself in a sustained intensity of 
rhythm, diction, and vivid imagery. Nothing is viewed in disconnec- 
tion, lifeless and inert. Everywhere there is a sense of largeness and 



1 Lucret. 1,963; 2.305; 5.361; Tim. 33 CD. Cf. Empedocles 92 to5to 8' 
imviiau* t4 ray rl « <cal r6$tv iXSiy ; Cf. D. L. IO, 39. 

* Lucret. 2, 1 146 nee tuditantia rem cessant cxtrinsccus ullam\ corpora confitert 
It plagis infesta domare. Cf. 4, 933 sqq. Tim. 33 A ripuariptya. ((u8(» tal 
Tpoffrtrroyra. dta//>wi X1V1 — 43 BC rd Tiiv TrpoffrtTT&rrwy Ta&VaTa, etc. — Si A 
t4 itiv yip ill TtpucrCrra turbt %ui> ti)k«, etc. 

* Tim. 43 A, irlppvror ffi^o, 80 E t4 rijt rpwpijt yipara . . . irtppvra. Lucret. 
3, 1112-114$ Jluere, liquitur,fiuendo, etc. 

4 E.g. Lucret. I, 321 natura videndi ; 2, 400 natura absinlhi ; Tim. 45 E 
rijv ri» §\i(pdpu>r (piicriy, 75 D T^r 0utri» ToO rpoawrov, 76 E, 82 D. Lucret. 3, 255 
per (aulas corporis omnis, 702, 4, 620; Tim. 70 B Jid rivruiy Tun ffrtyuruy. Cf. 
also 4. 828 sqq. with Tim. 44 E itrari re *u>Xa xal xaprra and 1'haeJo 98 D. 

* Tim. 46 BC; Lucret. 4, 312 sqq. 

* Lucret. 5, 1437; Tim. 47 A. Cf. Epinomis 978 D. 
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wholeness, and we are aware of nature related, moving, and alive in all 
her parts and processes. And the instinct of a Giordano Bruno that 
feels this deeper likeness is a sounder guide than classifications based 
on oppositions of dogma. 

After the Timaeus the greatest number of coincidences is found in 
the Laws, a work more justly appreciated in antiquity than in modern 
times. In Laws 660 A we have apparently the first instance of the 
comparison of the poet to the physician who conveys nauseous but 
salutary drugs in sweets. 1 But this, like the vitai lampada, may well 
have been a literary commonplace in Lucretius' time. 8 The simile 
from defective foundations that betray the superstructure 793 C is very 
closely followed by Lucretius 4, 513, olov tiktovidv iv oiKo&op.rjpatriv 
ipdcrfnara c/c fttVou vrroppiovra, cnijjurlmf.iv «s rairrbv iroul ra $vp.iravra 
KtUrdal rt SXka. vc£' irtptov aira ti <cai ra xaXws voripov iiroiKoSo/xi] 
divra, Tutv ap)(a{u>v vrrotrKTovrtuv. Denique ut in fabrica, si pravast 
regu/a prima, | normaque si fa/lax rectis regionibus exit, j et libella aliqua 
si ex parti claudicat hilum, | omnia me 11 Jose fieri atqite obstipa necesse est \ 
prava cuban tia prona supina atque absona tecta, \ iam mere ut quaedam 
vicleantur velle, ruantque\prodita iudiciis fallacibus omnia primis,\ sic 
igitur ratio, etc. 

An expression in Lucretius 4, 376, for which Munro cites no parallel, 
quasi in ignem /ana trahatur, finds apt illustration in the proverbial 
w irvp (alvuv of Laws 780 C, now correctly rendered by Jowett but 
mistranslated in the earlier editions. This parallel, if it be one, makes 
against the sufficiently improbable view of Erasmus and Stephanus' 
Thesaurus that tx% irvp (aivuv = £aivuv jrXijyas lU irvp. 

Still more interesting is the coincidence in thought between the 
argument in Lucretius 5, 325 sqq. and Laics 677 D. Kpicurus had 
said on ovStv (Ivov iv t« jruirt diroTtXttrai irapa rbv 17877 ytyivi/ixivov 
Xpovov airapov.' Lucretius infers that our particular world and civi- 
lization are young because new discoveries have been made within 
the last one thousand years and are still being nude. Similarly in 
Laws 677 C it is asked: II<us yap av, u apian, u ye tfitvt Ta8< ovr«i> 



1 Ci. Lucret. 1, 936. There is a hint of it in Cratylu: 394 A. 

* Lucret. 2, 79; Laws 776 B. 

3 Plut. apud Euseb. Pratp. Ev. I, 8, 8. 
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to? viyra yjtivov, tit nvv SuuctKO&nrjrcu, kou/ov ivcopltrKtro trorc koI 
irtcSv; l Plato's explanation both here and in the Timaeut is that the 
arts and sciences are periodically wiped out by cataclysms or conflagra- 
tions. And this alternative, too, Lucretius proceeds to discuss in lines 
338 sqq. This coincidence invites a fuller comparison of the account 
of primitive life and the first steps in human progress in the fifth book 
of Lucretius with Plato's treatment of the same theme. Plato himself 
had been preceded by the fifth century Sophists and dramatists, as we 
see from the myth attributed to Protagoras, and the long list of parallels 
to the speech of Prometheus in Aeschylus.* The chief Platonic passages 
are Laws, 3, 677 sqq.; Protag, 322 sqq.; Timatus 23; Critias 109- 
110; Politieus 274 BCD. 

Plato of course differs from Lucretius in that he starts from a cata- 
clysm rather than from the absolute novitas mundi, and that, like the 
poets, he personifies in some beneficent deity the inventive genius of 
humanity.* But this in no wise lessens the interest of the coincidences 
in detail. The chief common traits are : The terror-stricken, helpless 
estate of primitive man, 4 as contrasted with animals for whose comfort 
and preservation Nature provides ; * his exposure to wild beasts ; * the 



1 The sequel also should be compared with Lucretius. The text is not in order, 
but there is no doubt as to the meaning which Jowctt utterly misrepresents: " and 
if things had always continued as they are at present ordered, how could any dis- 
covery have ever been made even in the least particular." 

* Cf. Plato, Rtpub. 522 Dj Aeschylus, Prom. 445 sqq.; PalameJes fr. 182; 
Soph. Antig. 333 sqq., fr. 399; Eurip. Suppl. 201 sqq., Palamtdcs fr. 578; Critias, 
Sisyphtts, Nauck, p. 771; Moschion fr. 6, Nauck, p. 813; Adespota 470, Nauck, 
p. 931 i Duemmler, Prolcg. in Plat. Pep. pp. 28-29; Akadtmika, 237 sqq.; Weber 
in Ltipzigtr StuJien,\, 118. Weber and Duemmler class Plato with Dicaearchus 
and the Stoics who held that man had sunk from a more blessed condition as against 
Theophrastus and the Epicureans who thought that he had risen out of primitive 
aaimality. But to attempt to ticket Plato in this fashion is to ignore the irony of 
Politieus 272 C, Laws 678 B, 679 ABC and Pcpub. 372 D. 

* Laws 679 B, Polit. 274 c, Cratyl. 438 C. Lucretius, on the other hand, is care- 
ful to represent man's natural wit as the source of language 5, 1028, of the discovery 
of fire 5, 1091 sqq., and the arts 5, 1261; 1452. 

* Laws 678 C 0i£ot frouXoi, 677 E (poPvp&v iprudar, Crit. 109 E Id iroplf. 

» Lucret. S, 222 sqq., 233 tulentur, 859 tutata. Protag. 320 E dXXi)» ro aSrrw.% 
ititixurara limiur tit ffurtjpiar <rrX. 

* Protag. 322 A; Polit. 274 Cj Laws 681 A, Lucret. 5, 982 sqq. 
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absence of war ; * of gold ; * of iron and fire ; * of the arts of agricul- 
ture ; * navigation ; • of luxury and gross inequalities in wealth ; • the 
gradual discovery or recovery of these things ; ' the first building of 
cities ; • the introduction of moral and political ideas ; • the social com- 
pact; 10 the comparatively late appearance of letters and trustworthy 
historical traditions." Language and religion of course are treated from 
diametrically opposite points of view. A quaint detail, 5, 973, is curiously 
explained by an etymology of the Cratylus 418 D. Lucretius denies 
that primitive man passed the night in terror-stricken longing for the 
sunlight. He was used to recurrent darkness. Against whom is this 
remark directed ? 'The Stoics,' says Munro. If so, it must have been 
the " Proto-Stoics." For Plato derives ij/ttpa from l/ilpa . . . on 
dcrjie'votv toIs ivOputirots Kal ifiupovcriv ix rov tncoTOvs to <pu>s iyiyvtro. 
Outside of the Timaeus and the Laws coincidences are sporadic and 
accidental, since Lucretius' theme was not concerned with the logical 
and ethical enquiries that occupy the dialogues. 13 There is one passage, 



1 Lucret. 6. 999, Protag. 322 B, Laws 678 E. Both find its origin in the growth 
of wealth, Lucret. 5, 1434, Phaedo 66 C, Repub. 586 B, 373 E. But Lucretius 5, 
1419 sqq. explicitly protests against Plato's half serious assertion that the simpler 
goods of primitive times aroused no jealousy or private strife, Laws 67S E. 

* Lucret 5, 11 13, Laws 679 B. 

3 Jmws 678 E, Protag. 321 D, Lucret. S, 1090 sqq., 1 24 1 sqq. 

* Lucret. 5, 933, Laws 680 E, 681 A. 

* Lucret. 5, 1006, Laws 678 C. 

* Lucret. 5, 1008, 11 12 sqq., Laws 679 A B. 
7 Cf. Usus 5, 1452 with x/xlar, Polit. 274 C. 

* Lucret. 5, 1 108, Protag. 322 B, La~.cs 681 B sqq. 

* Lucret. 5, 958, 1020-1028, 1140-1155, Laws 681 CD, Protag. 322CD. 
10 5, 1140-1155; cf. supra, p. 201, n. 3. 

" 5, 1446 propterea quid sit prius actum respicere aetas \ nostra nequit, nisi qua 
ratio vestigia monstrat. Cf. Critias 1 10 A; Timaeus 23 B. 

" The treatment of love at the close of the fourth book has touches which suggest 
the Phaedrus and Symposium. Cf. 4, 1121 sqq. with Phatdr. 252 A, and 4, mo 
with Symp. 192. The comparison of the nursing woman to the earth, 5, 813-815, 
reminds us of Menexenus 237-238. The comparison of the elements of the alphabet 
to the elements of things, 1, 197, 912; 2, 688, 1013, is a favorite Platonic image — 
Polit. 278, Tim. 48 B, Theaetet. 201 E. The image in 2, 365 derivare animum for 
which Munro can find no parallel is akin at least to the use of drwxfevpta* in 
Repub. 485 D. The moral application of pertusum vas in 3, 1009 and 6, 20 is like 
that in Corgias 493 B. Cf. further 1, 263 with Phaedo 71-72 and the moral senti- 
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however, that demands special consideration, hi 3, 358 sqq. Lucretius 
attacks the theory that it is the mind which sees using the eyes only as 
a door for the admission of sensations. In that case, he dryly observes, 
we ought to see better when the doors are removed, posts and all. A 
similar image is found in Sextus Empiricus, Math. 7, 350 o! Si avrijv 
(tt)V SuLvowlv) ttvai rat al<r$q<rw Ka.6a.irtp Sia tlvidv oirmv rStv alo-Orj- 
rqplwv irpoKvwTovcrar. Elsewhere, ibid. 130, Sextus says of Heracleitus 
lv Si iyprjyop6<ri irdXiv Sia rutv alcrOjjrucwv iropwv uxnrtp Sid rivunr 
6vpiSv>v wpoKvtj/at (sc. 6 vow). Accordingly, La Salle, Woltjer, and 
Munro assume that Lucretius is combating Heracleitus. The resem- 
blance, however, is confined to the image. There is no parallelism in 
the thought. Epicurus taught that the body feels and perceives as well 
as the mind. Lucretius is opposing the doctrine that the mind alone 
feels and knows using the organs of sense as mere channels and instru- 
ments. There is no trace of this idea in Heracleitus. In the passage 
before us Heracleitus is explaining how the individual mind renews its 
connection with the universal mind through eye-gate and ear-gate. 
The question whether sensation and perception reside in the body or 
the mind has not been raised. But in Plato's Theaetetus, the source of 
so much later psychology, attention is called to this specific problem, 
1 84 C : OKOiru yap, airoicpuris irortpa op$oripa, <I opto/itv, rovro aval 
&<p$akiu>vt, {} Si oJ opHpnv (cf. Tim. 5 1 C). It seems probable then 
that Lucretius is following Epicurus in a polemic against this Platonic 
thought. We cannot be sure that the image in Sextus goes back to 
Heracleitus. 1 In any case, once set in circulation it was liable to be 
used for picturesque effect apart from its original context. 



ment of 5, 1 1 18 with Laws 736 E. Note also the almost direct contradiction of 
Cratyl. 400 A, where the soul holds the body, by 3, 435 sqq.; of Phactfo 109AB 
by the polemic against the medii cupido in I, 1082; and the striking coincidence of 
the rhetorical question in 2, 1095 t" ,s 'W* immensi summam . . . quit pariter 
caelos omnit convertere, with the like question in Epinomit 983 A t/i rpivos i.v ttij 
TOfWTOf irepi4>tptii> Ir/tor; etc. 

1 Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Critchtn, I, 707. 



